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CANONS OF SELECTION 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS IN 
SOME USEFUL FORM ALL BIBLIOTHECAL MATE- 
RIALS NECESSARY TO THE CONGRESS AND TO 
THE OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THEIR DUTIES. 


II 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS 
ALL BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS (WHETHER 
IN ORIGINAL OR IN COPY) WHICH EXPRESS AND 
RECORD THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
III 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS, IN 
SOME USEFUL FORM, THE MATERIAL PARTS OF 
THE RECORDS OF OTHER SOCIETIES, PAST AND 
PRESENT, AND SHOULD ACCUMULATE, IN ORIG- 
INAL OR IN COPY, FULL AND REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLECTIONS OF TH® WRITTEN RECORDS OF 
THOSE SOCIETIES AND PEOPLES WHOSE EXPERI- 
ENCE IS OF MOST IMMEDIATE CONCERN TO THE 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Annual Repert of the Librarian of Congress for 1940 
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Cooperative Scholarship 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of Current Acquisi- 
tions had its beginnings a year or two ago in a pile of 
proof sheets of Library catalog cards on the desk of a 
Justice of the Supreme Court whose work and whose interests 


¥ required him to follow the Library’s acquisitions of new mate- 
i rials and whose sources of information were the ugly and often 


| 


meaningless slips of paper his law clerk secured from our 
printing office. I was convinced when I saw the Justice 
struggling with his proof that a library created to serve the 
people of a great democratic nation through their representa- 
tives and their officers of government owed its principal clients 
a more appetizing account of its newest holdings than a pile 
of catalog cards in printer’s proof could give even to those 
who had the patience to consult them. 

But it is one thing to see the need for a convenient and useful 
publication and another thing altogether to produce it. That 
the Journal has now been realized in print and paper is the 
result of two developments for both of which the Library has 
reason to be grateful. First, the Public Printer has examined 
the problem from the point of view of the pressure upon his 
agency and has concluded that quarterly accounts of new 
Library acquisitions, taking the place of the yearly account 
formerly published in the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
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Congress, will decrease the seasonal burden upon his estab- 
lishment. Second, Allen Tate, distinguished American poet 
and critic, has accepted my invitation to occupy for the fiscal 
year 1944 the Library’s chair of Poetry in English, and he has 
agreed, much to my gratification, to undertake the editorship 
of the Journal. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress is to be, 
as this first issue will indicate, a work of codperative scholarship. 
The Library’s Fellows and Associate Fellows and Consultants 
and reference specialists, the Chiefs of Divisions and the occu- 
pants of Chairs, all of whom serve as recommending officers 
in the selection of materials to be acquired, will describe new 
acquisitions which seem to them of special interest for any of 
the various reasons which give particular interest to a particu- 
lar book at a particular time. ‘Their purpose is to write a; 
scholars but not necessarily for scholars. That is to say, the 
reader for whom they write is not the scholar specializing in a 
given field but the educated man of general information to 
whom books are not tools alone but objects of human and 
humane interest and concern. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Library’s Journal will 
not reach a form satisfactory to its writers or its editor with the 
first issue or even with the first several issues. A periodical, 
like any other continuing and living organism, finds its form by 
exercising its functions. 

The first duty of the Library of Congress is to serve the 
Congress and the officers and agencies of government. It 
second duty is to serve the world of scholarship and letters. 
Through both it endeavors to serve the American people to 
whom it belongs and for whom it exists. If this Journal can 
advance in any way that central purpose it will deserve its 


place. 
ARCHIBALD MacLEIsH 
The Librarian of Congres 
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Toward a Rare Book Policy in the 
Library of Congress 


6¢ ARE BOOKS” is one of the terms which force 
- upon man the conviction that the words he has 
made: and the phrases he has compounded are 
after all but incomplete symbols of thought. It is not only 
the English language which fails to match the concept with 
the word, for ‘‘seltene Biicher,”’ “‘libres rares,”’ “‘libros raros,”’ 
and the equivalents of these in other languages are no more 
exact than “rare books.” This might not be true of English 
if the word “rare” were applied to books with its occasional 
connotation of excellence or quality, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the term ‘‘rare books” and the ejaculation “O 
rare Ben Jonson” arise from the same emotion. One wishes 
they did, but “‘rare books”? seems to have meant books seldom 
found since the earliest employment of that combination of 
words. 

Rarity is certainly not a virtue in itself, and the collecting 
of books distinguished by rarity alone is not an important 
activity for an enlightened man. The irony of the thing is 
that rarity never has been the basis of the collector’s interest, 
even though it becomes inevitably a leading element in his 
calculations. That ambiguous interest uncovers the simple 
and healthy philosophy underlying the collecting of rare 
books. We shall be able later to compress that philosophy 
within the bounds of a formula. The fuller statement of it 
with which we begin is that the books which men strive to 
possess have other qualities besides being hard to get, and 
that the chief of those qualities, surprisingly eriough to many, 
even to many collectors, is their character, their significance in 


the history of thought. 


It is true enough that in every man’s experience there is some 
memory of an event which seems to upset this assertion of an 
underlying principle. He knows, to take one instance, that 
many times in the past large prices have been paid for books 
which possess interesting titles or unusual imprints but which 
reveal in their texts nothing pertinent to the needs of mankind. 
He knows that copies of a book with a blank leaf unknown in 
other copies, or with a typographical error not found through- 
out the edition, have many times stirred an auction room to 
unpredicted action. The irrelevant futilities thus exposed 
become to him an absurdity and a stumbling block. But he 
does not know the motives that often underlie this behavior; 
he does not understand the desire of the buyer to create per- 
fection through completeness, his need, imperatively felt, to 
integrate the elements of his collection by placing side by side 
upon a shelf all existing versions of a given text. I have known 
scholars who scoffed at this kind of bibliomania, but I have 
never known a scholar who was not thrilled at the sight of 
such a shelf when it held books in the subject of his special 
interest. 

One builds safely upon this conception of the rare book as, in 
general, the book which has attained the esteem of men 
through the character of its contents. Because of this esteem 
many men in many places through the years seek to acquire 
copies of a certain book—a book of verse, a novel, an historical 
treatise, a controversial pamphlet. They succeed, and _ the 
copies become widely dispersed. ‘Thereafter things happen to 
some of those copies, things like fire, flood, shipwreck, pillage 
rats, mice, worms, children, the puppy, housecleaning, im 
seu eines, the dhe denteheennnnesed- aaa abana 
of their heirs. As a consequence the number of copies of that 
book in libraries and in private hands is reduced. In the mean- 
time men have learned of the book through citation in other 
books or by word of mouth, and the esteem in which it is held 
has been increased. There comes a time in this process i 
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which the number of copies of the book available for purchase 
is smaller than the number of men who desire to secure copies. 
The book becomes scarce, and in unusual cases the dispropor- 
tion between copies and collectors is so great that the book is 
said to be rare. Rarity is thus created by esteem, by the gen- 
eral recognition of the importance of a text in the history of 
ideas. Character creates esteem; esteem, rarity; and rarity, 
cost. 

This simplification of the process might be treated at length 
and with metaphysical subtlety. But we must think in simple 
terms, set up in our minds the conviction that underlying the 
greatness of the great libraries has been the desire to secure 
and preserve the great books. When, as all libraries must do, 
they have bought lesser books, it has been in pursuit of another 
aim, the completing of categories. These are the ideals of any 
scholarly library in its current procedure of acquisition, that 
is, to secure great books and to buttress them by lesser books. 
Long-continued esteem or esteem of a peculiar quality so 
advances the values of great books that to acquire and preserve 
them becomes in the general library a special problem. That 
problem has been recognized in many American institutions 
by the establishment of a library within the library called 
variously the treasure room, the department of special collec- 
tions, or, as in the Library of Congress, the Rare Book Col- 
lection. The direction of growth, the nature of the additions, 
and the relation of the rare book division to the activities of the 
library as a whole are problems of interest not only to librarians 
but also to bookmen and scholars at large. 

A long-term acquisition policy for the Rare Book Collection 
of the Library of Congress cannot be fully constituted until 
we have understood the present nature of the collection and 
the potentialities implicit in its everyday services. To begin 
negatively, the collection is not an aggregation of fine books 
in fine bindings, or of books representing a single subject set 
apart physically from the main library. Its separate items 


are not primarily exhibits of specimens, though unusual inter- 
est of matter or form or association often lends them a value 
in public exhibition. It is, on the contrary, a collection in 
which every category of knowledge in the entire Library is 
represented in vooks chosen without regard to form, because 
presumptively, they are the earliest, the most interesting, the 
most important to the scholar, or the finest editions. Whether 
the collection is looked upon as the apex or the base of the 
whole, it remains true that its books are integrated with every 
other book in the Library and that each is a factor in the 
Library’s deepest purpose of maintaining a vast source of 
materials for studies of every phase of life. Because many 
volumes are irreplaceable and of a value not to be expressed 
in money, they demand segregation and special protection; 
because of the nature of their contents or their special impor- 
tance in the history of texts, that is, their bibliographical im- 
portance, they require a different kind of cataloguing and 
classification if they are to be used by students to the fullest 
advantage. 

The Rare Book Collection is, in brief, a selected general 
collection performing a special service, a new entity, a con- 
centrated scholarly library formed within the Library. ‘There 
arose at once the obligation on the part of the Library of Con- 
gress to make sure that this new library should not become 
simply a collection of books in special storage. This obliga- 
tion the Library courageously assumed and has continued to 
honor, nurturing the collection by annual additions and 
giving it the instruments and personnel of special service. 
The Administration has recognized that the ertity it created, 
the Rare Book Collection, is an organization with an over-all 
view of such of the Library’s materials as are espec.\lly signifi- 
cant in the history of culture, and that with breadth of vision 
and singleness of function applied to the t*sk, tl.use possessions 
were more likely to be increased in number. 1d integrated with 
the whole than if this duty were nobody’s ‘business divided 
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| among the Library’s main divisions. The ability of the Rare 


Book Collection to do this work lays upon it in turn the obli- 
gation of performance. That duty is not confined to the ac- 
quisition of the approved books of the past; the collector 
trains himself to anticipate the subjects and the books through 
which the scholar of next year will relate his studies to the life 
of his times. 

There has been for years condescension among advanced 
collectors and certain of the older institutions toward the 
pretensions of the Library of Congress to rank among the 
world’s great scholarly libraries. These critics argue that 
it began to build its foundation too late and too half-heartedly, 
that in too many subjects it lacks completeness or even good 
representation, and that the time has passed when it might 
secure certain important early books. They suggest that the 
Library’s function, with no specific community of scholars sur- 
rounding it, is not the service of scholarship but of the practical 
current needs of the nation. They concede that as the na- 
tional library of the United States it should grow strong in 
Americana, but hold that it should ignore the building of fine 
collections in other fields of knowledge. I believe these con- 
ceptions to be false, and the suggested policies basea upon 
them to be improper. It is too late to say that the Library of 
Congress will never be a great scholarly library in the sense 
that the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, Harvard, 
and the New York Public Library are great scholarly libraries, 
for it is already such a library in exactly that sense, though in 
different degree. Its representation of the materials of knowl- 
edge, superb in some subjects, uneven in others, extends to 
most of the important fields. The city in which it is situated 
is accessib! to the entire southeastern section of the United 
States. It possesses the most important book collections in 
that section or,sindeec., anywhere in the whole of America out- 
side New England »nd New York. 

The belief that it is too late for the Library of Congress to 
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enlarge and integrate its collections of early books is based 
upon misunderstanding of the history of book collecting. It 
ignores the fact that books are a fluid commodity, coming into 
and out of the market almost with the cyclic regularity of the 
tides; it fails to comprehend that in the centuries of life ahead 
of the Library of Congress uncountable opportunities for 
purchase, and for acquisition by other means, of single books 
and whole collections will appear. The gift of the Rosenwald 
collection of incunabula, the purchase a few years ago of the 
Vollbehr collection, and the acquisition by legacy of the 
Thacher collection provide a specific answer to fainthearted- 
ness within the Library and to question and criticism without. 
Here is a collection of fifteenth-century books of high merit, 
where a few years ago there was a small group of those books 
without distinction or fame. There is no reason why a 
similar development cannot occur in all fields of the Library’s 
interest. 

The assumption that in the development of its rare book 
collections the Library of Congress should confine itself to 
American history and literature has been influenced some- 
what by the narrow view that because it lacks a printed Colum- 
bus letter of 1493 its Americana are inconsiderable. But its 
Americana are not inconsiderable. It has, to begin with, one 
of the two or three most important American manuscripts in 
existence, the Everett Codex of the Columbus Book of Privi- 
leges. Through the Thacher legacy, it has the Trevisano manu- 
script embodying the translations into Italian of Peter Martyr’s 
accounts of the Columbus voyages which found publication in 
the Libretto of 1504 and the Paesi novamente retrovati of 1507. 
It has also a printed and a manuscript copy of the Bull of 
Demarcation, and a printed Vespucci narrative. It should, of 
course, have the printed Columbus letter and many other early 
books listed in Harrisse’s BiBLIOTHECA AMERICANA VETUSTISSIMA 
which it now lacks, and I haven’t the slightest doubt that one 
day it will have them. In the past year, for example, it has 
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acquired a fine copy of the Vespucci third voyage in one of the 
early editions, the Varthema Jtinerario of 1520, and a beautiful 
Agnese portolan atlas. Its holdings in eighteenth-century 
Americana, steadily accumulated for a century past, put it in 
the class with the New York Public Library, the John Carter 
Brown, and the American Antiquarian Society. In order to 
maintain this not inconsiderable position it must continue to 
add books of American interest, but that does not mean it must 
establish so great a degree of concentration in the field that it 
will become a special Americana library rather than the general 
library demanded by its clientele. Those who work in the 
reference departments of the Library know the breadth of the 
interests which the institution must serve. 

If we should determine the policy of the Rare Book Collec- 
tion to be, broadly, the use of 50 percent of its funds for Ameri- 
cana down to 1860, the question arises as to the disposition of 
the remainder. My answer is to employ the phrase “history 
of ideas,” to translate this into the collecting of books of sig- 
nificance (frequently they will be cheap books), in the develop- 
ment of literature and the fine arts, science, economics, politics, 
and industry. 

It is one of the happy omens of the book world of our period 
that more and more scholars and collectors are emphasizing 
subject matter rather than typographical elements in their talk 
about fifteenth-century books. The second half of the fifteenth 
century was one of the most critical of all periods in the history 
of thought. There were running side by side in those years 
four separate cultural streams—the revived antique, the Chris- 
tian, the scientific, and the new popular literature in the 
vernacular. The invention of printing not only gave perma- 
nent record to the monuments of these cultures, but it caused 
the separate streams to converge and thus to form the troubled 
river of modern life and thought. It is this fact and not the 
type faces employed, fascinating though the history of types 
and printing may be, that makes incunabula significant in the 
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history of ideas and a class of books important to any great 
library. As already said, the Library of Congress through the 
Thacher, Vollbehr, and Rosenwald libraries has now a dis- 
tinguished collection of those books of the fifteenth century 
which are of the highest significance in the history of the ideas 
by which we live. But what is a good foundation without an 
appropriate superstructure? I should like to see the scientific 
gropings of the pre-fifteenth-century scholars, which are 
embodied in the incunabula already in the Library of Congress, 
carried through to the more mature works of Apian, Coper- 
nicus, Gemma Frisius, Harvey, and the many eager men who 
did the research and the writing of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

One of the characteristics of the successful collector is his 
ability to anticipate future trends of scholarly interest. It is 
not enough for him to keep his eyes fixed upon bibliographies 
and titles approved by his own and earlier generations. He 
must make new bibliographies, he must invade experimentally 
new fields of interest. ‘The collector anticipates the ventures 
the historian will make into new fields. In these days when 
great wars have shown us how closely related are the affairs of 
nations, new interests already are confronting the scholar. 
After this war the Pacific and eastern Asia will in all proba- 
bility be as much a part of our national and personal concern 
as are now the Atlantic and western Europe. We must at 
least know the history of those areas since the European first 
entered them. We must have narratives of travelers, mission- 
aries, and traders; we must know the stories of the discoverers 
and have available for study the maps which make clear the 
slow unfolding of geographical knowledge. ‘The history of 
Russia concerns us deeply. We should know that while we 
as British colonies were pausing to meditate upon the destinies 
of man on our narrow shore line east of the Alleghanies, Russian 
explorers and colonists pushed their way to the Arctic, then to 
the Pacific, then across the Pacific to Alaska and our northwest 
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coast. ‘here are a number of things the American of the 
future will need to know about Russia besides the names of a 
few novelists and revolutionaries. 

Russia, the Pacific, and eastern Asia are illustrations of that 
widening of our American horizon which has been going on for 
a good many years. It has been widened, actually and spiritu- 
ally, in many other aspects. In this emphasis upon certain 
geographical areas I am not, therefore, constructing an actual 
program for the Library of Congress to follow in the develop- 
ment of its Rare Book Collection. Rather am I trying to lay 
down, with circumstance, the general principle that one func- 
tion of a collecting institution is to anticipate the needs of those 
whom it serves. Many scholars of the future will have little 
interest in Russia or in any other place or material thing. Their 
concern will be, as it has been with their predecessors, to seek a 
deep understanding of the race rather than a factual knowledge 
of the nations. Man has still to understand himself, to integrate 
his life with nature, industry, and art. He has accepted in 
principle the Copernican theory, the evolutionary hypothesis, 
and the economic determinism of the industrial age, but he has 
not yet measured their consequences in relation to himself. 
He still regards his world as the central fact of the universe, and 
himself as the central fact of his world, the special care of the 
God whom he has created in his own image. To adjust this 
ancient conception of himself and his world by the light of 
modern knowledge will be a chief concern of the scholarship of 
the future. In purchasing books for the enrichment of its Rare 
Book Collection, the Library of Congress will have that concern 
in mind, for its business is to accumulate books of esteem, and 
books win esteem in the degree to which they are significantly 
related to life. 


LAWRENCE C. WrotTH 
Consultant in the Acquisition of Rare Books 
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A ‘“‘New” Washington Letter 


EORGE WASHINGTON spent the spring and 
summer of 1787 at Philadelphia, where he presided 
over the Federal Convention which had been sum- 

moned to draft a Constitution for the central government of 
the United States. For Sunday, August 12th, the following 
entry appears in his diary: 

Dined at Bush-Hill with Mr. William Hamilton. 

Spent the evening at home writing letters. 


During those warm and exacting months the General had 
more than once accepted Mr. Hamilton’s hospitality. “‘Bush- 
Hill’? had been built about 1740, and stood on the north side 
of what is now Buttonwood Street, between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Streets. John Adams was to occupy it during a 
part of his term as Vice President. It was to be destroyed by 
fire in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 

In Philadelphia General Washington “lodged” in the house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morris, on the south side of Market 
Street, and long afterward retained “warm impressions” of the 
“polite and friendly’ attentions which he received at their 
hands. It was there that he spent a Sunday evening “at home 
writing letters.” 

To whom were these letters addressed? What were their 
contents? No record of them appears in the bicentennial 
edition of Washington’s writings, or elsewhere. It may be 
interesting, therefore, to report that one of them has been 
recovered. 

Until recently it was in the possession of the late Mrs. 
Annie Dorsey (a cousin of Gen. Robert E. Lee), who had 
inherited it from her father, Senator James Murray Mason 
(1798-1871). As Confederate Commissioner to Great Britain 
and France Senator Mason precipitated the celebrated Trent 
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Affair in the War Between the States. He, in turn, had 
inherited it from his grandfather, George Mason (1725-1792), 
famous Virginia planter, statesman, and constitutionalist, 
who handled many legal matters connected with the Wash- 
ington estate. 

Through the good offices of Dr. Randolph G. Adams, Direc- 
tor of the William L. Clements Library of the University of 
Michigan, the Library of Congress has been able to acquire it 
from its last private owner, Mrs. Margaret Ann Kiehn, of ’ 
Little Rock, Ark. 

It is written to his nephew, Maj. George Augustine Wash- 
ington, one-time aide to Lafayette, to whom he had confided 
the management of Mount Vernon. Between May 9th when, 
still afflicted with “fa Rheumatick complaint,” he set out for 
Philadelphia, and his return on September 22d, General Wash- 
ington showered his favorite nephew and presumptive heir 
(George Augustine was to pre-decease him) with instructions 
on the operation of the farm. The dates and locations of 
those letters which are known to survive are: 


Date Location 
ee Henry E. Huntington Library. 
5 rere Do. 
PG 93 ka nes Library of Congress. 
} ee Henry E. Huntington Library. 
. 0 ae re Do. 
[Se Do. 
Perr Do. 
DC Do. 
: See Do. 
AMBUE TAGN: oo occ es Library of Congress. i 
Amat OUR... «6.65.5: Mrs. C. Grattan Crawford, Kerns- 
town, Va. 
September 2d......... Sulgrave Manor Board, London. 


This, then, fills a breach in a series of intimate and personal 
correspondence, and reflects a nostalgia for homely, domestic 
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activities from which neither statecraft nor metropolitan society 
could distract the founder. Because no mere extract can 
convey the letter’s quality the text is printed in full. 


“Philadelphia 12th Augt 1787 
‘Dear George, 

“This letter is in acknowledgement of yours of the 5th 
Inst. — and painful indeed it is to find that the drought should 
continue with such unremitting violence with you, when from 
other parts (and indeed in your own neighborhood) by acct, 
it is seasonable, and is as much so here as could be wished. 

“By the Dolphin, Capt®- Steward, I have sent some Goods, 
and other articles round; which I hope will arrive safe. — 
Among them, is a top for the Cupulo of the House, which has 
been left so long unfinished. — I do not suppose there would 
have been any difficulty in fixing it without directions; but | 
requested the maker to give them; and they are sent accord- 
ingly. — The sooner it is put up the better; but be sure it is 
done, the wood part (of what is sent) must receive a coat of 
white paint. — The spire (if it is not the case already) must have 
that of black; the bill of the bird is to be black, — and the 
olive branch in the mouth of it must be green; these two last 
are otherwise by mistake. — Great pains (and Mr. Lear under- 
stands the Compass) must be taken to fix the points truly; 
otherwise they will deceive rather than direct — (if they vary 
from the North, South, East, and West) — One way of doing 
this may be by Compass being placed in a direct north line on 
the ground at some distance from the House by means of which 
and a plumb line the point may be exactly placed — that is by 
having the points in-a true line between the plumb line and the 
Spire — so with respect to the other three points. — What the 
paper means by cutting off the top of the present Cupulo, is no 
more than the small octagon at the very top, so as that the work 
of the old & new may fit each together; and this, if the sizes of 
the two do not exactly accord, must be so ordered as to do 
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it. — Let particular care be used to putty, or put copper on, 
all the joints & to prevent the leaking, & rotting of the wood 
as it will be difficult, & expensive to repair it hereafter. 

“Your letter came too late for me to get & send the Marlin 
locks by the Vessel, but they shall go by the first conveyance 
that offers as they are already purchased agreeably to Mathew’s 
directions. — The hinges you will receive in a bundle with the 
wimble bit agreeably to your aunt’s request in a former letter. 
— If the wimble bit (which is a complete one) is given to 
Mathew take a mem+*: of the number and quality of the pieces 
& make him sign it for I have suspicions that many of my tools 
are converted after a while to the uses of themselves & called 
their own. 

‘At your aunt’s request a Coach Dog: has been purchased and 
sent for the convenience, & benefit of Madame Moose; her 
amorous fits should therefore be attended to, that the end for 
which he is sent may not be defeated by her acceptance of the 
services of any other dog.— 

**With respect to the money which has been called for by the 
Directors of the Potom*- Company, the treasurer must wait till 
I return, and this cannot be considered as any great indulgence, 
as I have always been punctual hitherto in my payments.— As 
I did not advert to the annual meeting of the Comp” myself & 
did not receive your intimation of it till it was too late I could 
not appoint a substitute in time & must for these reasons be 
excused, — 

“If Fairfax does not chuse to stay on his present Pay, he must 
go. — I like him very well, but I do not chuse to give away my 
substance to overlookers; who I am sure cannot make so much 
in any other way. He cannot I should think have forgot that 
his wages were only £30 a year, & that it was my own act to 
add ten pounds more, long after the Bargain was made, merely 
on acct: of the trouble he w*- have with the fishery. — 

“If Mr. Lund Washington wants Dows money he must 
have it; but really I see no more than the Man in the Moon 
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where I am to get money to pay my Taxes, etc., etc., etc., if 
I have made no crop, & shall have to buy Corn for my people. 

‘‘You must endeavour to get stuff for the Venetian blinds— 
one ready made goes by the vessel which will be more satis- 
factory than directions in writing for the proper kind of 
materials in which the rest are to be made. 

“T have sent the bust of Commodore Paul Jones (given to 
me by himself) which I request may be placed opposite my 
own, in my study, on a similar bracket with that of the 
latter. —I have also sent 14 bushels of prepared Plaister of 
Paris with which I mean to make another experiment but 
desire nothing more may be done with it than to have it 
preserved in a dry & safe place. 

“TY will make enquiry for Gudgeons & let you know the 
result. — Does your Turnip seed come up? — You have fre- 
quently in the reports and in your letters mentioned preparing 
ground for, & sowing them, but I do not recollect that in any 
one you have informed me of the coming up of a single 
seed, — and I should suppose not a seed has come up, from 
the acct: you have given of the weather. — It is now sometime 
since I wrote to Mr. Marsteller to know whether there is any 
probability of his purchasing any of the articles mentioned in 
my Invoice to him, particularly Blankets — without receiving 
any answer — I wish you would make this enquiry & let me 
know — Give my love to Fanny — Tell Mr. Lear I have rec?- 
& forwarded his letter to Young Mr. Lincoln. — 

“IT am with sincere regard 
Y'- affectionate uncle 
G°: Washington.” 


Davip C. MEARNS 
Director, Reference Department 
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“My Much Loved America .. .”’ 


N MARCH 16, 1790, in Paris, Thomas Paine wrote 
() to Dr. Benjamin Rush in Philadelphia a letter which 
has just been added to the manuscript collections of 

the Library of Congress. The text is printed here for the first 
time in full. The title of these notes is from the letter, and 
the reader will soon see that the phrase was not written in 
longing or despair, but in cheerful affection and respect. 

When Paine wrote this important letter he was as happy as 
he was ever to be in his busy 72 years. He was convinced by 
the yet moderate action of the French revolutionary masses 
that France would carry on the glorious reforms achieved by 
the American Revolution and the formation of our government, 
in which he had participated from 1774 to 1787. He was 
hopeful that his now famous portable bridge would not only 
work but would also make money. And he was now enjoying 
(rare for him) the role of patron to a certain “Mr. Christie.” 

Thomas Christie, son of a Scots merchant and 30 years old 
when he met Paine, desired to correspond with the distin- 
guished American scientist and patriot Dr. Benjamin Rush. 
Christie is listed as a political writer in the DicTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BioGRAPHY. His most important publication ap- 
pears to be certain general observations in the eighteenth 
century fashion printed under the title, MIscELLANIEs, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, MEDICAL, AND Morat, in 1789. Christie’s wide 
reading, approved not only by Paine in 1790 but by other 
“men of learning,” included the English, French, Latin, and 
Greek literatures, and it no doubt fitted him to edit for John- 
son, the printer in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the ANALYTICAL 
Review, short-lived precursor of our comprehensive abstract 
journals in the sciences. 

Benjamin Rush never saw Thomas Christie. The young 
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banker-writer died at Surinam in 1796, before he could repeat 
in the United States the social successes he had won in the 
France of 1789-1790, when he had known the leading revolu- 
tionaries. But Rush must certainly have known Paine from 
the time he had first arrived in Philadelphia at the end of 1774, 
armed with letters from Dr. Franklin, who was then still in 
London trying to close the widening gap between the colonies 
and the crown. Paine speaks of the letters of introduction in 
his autobiographical sketch of January 14, 1779: ‘These let- 
ters were with the flying seal, that I might, if I thought proper, 
close them with a wafer.” He presented one to Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, and he could hardly have failed to call upon 
the celebrated Dr. Rush. 

Dr. Price, of course, is the minister Richard Price, Franklin’s 
intimate friend, whose support of the American cause brought 
him an invitation from Congress to immigrate in 1778. Dr. 
Joseph Priestly, as everybody knows, fled to the United States 
in 1794 from the persecution which his “dangerous” opinions 
had won for him in London and in his native Birmingham. 
Dr. Thomas Percival, “‘physician, philosopher and moralist,”’ 
had known Rush since the latter’s years abroad. Madame 
Necker is the wife of the Swiss banker and French minister, 
mother of Madame de Staél. Rochefoucald-Liancourt is most 
known in America by his intimacy with Jefferson and for his 
American travels. John Rutledge, Jr., had gone to France in 
1785 with his father’s friend Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson himself has left several comments on Paine’s in- 
genious prefabricated iron bridge, as has Washington, among 
other colleagues of Paine. ‘The bridge was no doubt the most 
cherished of Paine’s inventions and has been carefully docu- 
mented in an article by Don C. Seitz, ““Thomas Paine, Bridge 
Builder,” in the VirRGINIA QUARTERLY REvIEW for October 
1927. A letter of Paine’s to Thomas Walker of the Yorkshire 
construction firm, dated January 26, 1789, is among the small 
group of original Paine manuscripts which the Library has 
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for some time possessed. Sir Joseph Banks’ encomium was 
certainly to be cherished by any budding engineer, for Sir 
Joseph was president of the Royal Society for 42 years and, as 
the quotation was doubtless intended to show he, too, dearly 
loved the rebels, in particular, Thomas Jefferson, with whom 
he corresponded extensively, as the ‘Thomas Jefferson papers 
in the Library of Congress bear evidence. 

An optimistic view on the orderly progress of the French 
Revolution was not peculiar to Thomas Christie and to Paine 
in 1790 and 1789, but was inherent in every official dispatch 
which Thomas Jefferson forwarded from Paris at the close of 
his period as Minister. What is worth remarking, perhaps, 
in Paine’s attitude to revolutionists in France, is his joy at the 
presence of moderation. Paine’s objection to changes in the 
Pennsylvania constitution of 1776, expressed in the ante- 
penultimate paragraph, is perfectly understandable not only 
by his political stand, but by the circumstance that he and 
Franklin had drawn up that remarkable document. 

“The Key of the Bastil[l]e which the Marquis entrusts to my 
Care” had been given him by Lafayette to present to the Gen- 
eral. The key, with a letter from Paine of May 21, 1790, was 
delivered to Washington by John Rutledge, Jr., Washington’s 
letter of thanks to Paine for his part in the gift was dated New 
York, August 10, 1790; and he thanked Lafayette the next 
day. He returned the compliment by sending to the Marquis, 
among other presents, a pair of shoe buckles. The key was 
placed in a glass cabinet on the south wall of the main hall of 
Washington’s home and is at Mount Vernon to this day. 

The new Paine letter, printed in extract earlier, bears the 
marks of rough treatment by contemporary editors and later 
antiquarians; but it is still in good condition. 
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“Doct! Benjamin Rush, M. D. 

Philadelphia 

N. America 

“Paris March 16th 1790 — 

“My Dear Friend 

‘“‘As I do not expect this letter will come to hand of a con- 
siderable time I shall not enter into any details of news or 
circumstances. My principal intention in writing it is to 
introduce a friend of mine and yourself, to the corresponding 
acquaintance of each other. Among the few intimates I have 
made on this side of the water, I have met with none more 
congenial than the Gentleman I am writing of, Mr. Christie, 
and it is by his desire that I undertake this office. As it is 
probable your future acquaintance, with the Atlantic between 
you, may continue a long time, I will leave you, in the outset, 
nothing to guess at that may be convenient to know in any 
acquaintance of this kind. Mr. Christie’s Father is a Banker 
at Montrose, Scotland, — he Junr. has studied Physic as if he 
were to practice it, — but his intention is to settle in London 
in the Banking line. He is passing some at Paris as a man of 
observation, before he undertakes, Atlas-like, the world on his 
own shoulders. He has made himself acquainted with as 
many subjects, and as many literary characters ancient and 
modern as any one I have met with of his age — and is in 
confidence with several of our friends Drs. Price, Priestly, 
and your friend Dr. Purcival of Manchester — by whom he 
was introduced a few days ago, by letter, to Mrs. Neckar — 
and I have taken him with me to the Duke de la Rochefoucaut, 
the Marquis de la Fayette and others of my friends here. — 

“‘T leave this place in company with M. Rutlege tomorrow for 
London — I go expressly for the purpose of erecting an Iron 
Bridge which Mssrs. Walker’s of Rothesham, Yorkshire, and I 
have already constructed, and is now ready for putting together. 
It is an Arch of 110 feet span, and five feet high, from the land 
line — It is as portable as common Bars of Iron, and can be 
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put up and taken down at pleasure and is in fact rendering 
Bridges a portable manufacture. Sir Joseph Banks, after 
paying me some compliments by letter on this novel construc- 
tion, says — ‘I expect many similar improvements from your 
Countrymen, who think with vigour, and are in a great 
measure’ free from those shackles of Theory which are 
imposed on the Minds of our people even before they are 
capable of exerting their mental faculties to advantage.’ 

‘“‘With respect to the french Revolution be assured that every 
thing is going on right — little inconveniences, the necessary 
consequence of pulling down and building up, may arise, but 
even those are much less than ought to have been expected. 
Our friend the Marquis is, like his great Patron and Master, 
General Washington acting a great Part. I take over with me 
to London the Key of the Bastile which the Marquis entrusts 
to my Care as his present to General Washington, and which 
I shall send by the first American Vessel to N. York. It will be 
yet some months before the New Constitution will be completed 
at which time there is to be procession, and I am engaged to 
return to Paris to carry the American flag. 

“In England, the Ministerial party oppose every Iota of 
Reformation — the high Benificed Clergy and Bisheps, cry out 
that the Church is in danger, and all those who are interested 
in the remains of the feudal System join the Clamour. I see 
very clearly that the conduct of the British Government, by 
opposing reformations will detach great Numbers from the 
Political interest of that Country, and that France thro the in- 
fluence of principles and the divine right of Man to freedom 
will have a stronger party in England, than she ever had thro 
the Jacobite bug-bear of the divine right of Kings in the Stuart 
line 

“I see by the papers that you have had a convention to re- 
model the Constitution. I very soon saw that the Constitu- 
tionalists would overthrow the Constitution by rashly using 
that power which was entrusted to their moderation. The 
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spirit of the Constitution required prudence, and the Actors 
substituted temper and party in the room of it and thereby 
subjected the legislation of every year to the caprice of an elec- 
tion day. 

‘“‘T wish most anxiously to see my much-loved America — it 
is the Country from whence all reformations must originally 
spring — I despair of seeing an Abolition of the infernal trafic 
in Negroes — we must push that matter further on your Side 
the water —I wish that a few well instructed Negroes could be 
sent among their Brethern in Bondage, for until they are 
enabled to take their own part nothing will be done. 

“J hope this summer will terminate all my prospects in 
Europe — but at any rate I will not exceed the spring vessels 
of next year. Present me with much affection to all my 
friend — as I pride myself on having many I particularize 
none. 

“T am with many wishes for your happiness 
and your family & connections. 
Your affectionate friend etc. 
Thomas Paine.” 


SmpNEY KRAMER 
Fellow in War Bibliography 
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Serial Publications in India 


HE PRINTING PRESS was introduced into India 

in the middle of the sixteenth century by Jesuit mis- 

sionaries in the region of Goa in order to quicken the 
spread of Catholic doctrine. But it was not until 1780 that 
the first newspaper, Hicky’s BENGAL GAZETTE, a weekly, 
appeared. Previously the European population had depended 
on newspapers arriving from home months after publication. 
In 1784 the CaLcutta GAZETTE was established by the govern- 
ment; it is still the official gazette of Bengal. The first monthly 
magazine appeared in 1785, the OrIENTAL MAGAZINE OR 
CALCUTTA AMUSEMENT. The Mapras Courier, a weekly, 
was begun in 1785. Censorship began in 1795 when the editor 
of the Mapras GAZETTE was prohibited from publishing copies 
of the general orders of the government until they had been 
submitted for the inspection of the military secretary. 

The first Indian-owned newspaper reflecting Indian opinion 
was the BENGAL GAZETTE, appearing in 1816. 

A vernacular press (Gujarati) was established in 1812 in 
Bombay, the Samachar press, which in 1822 began publishing 
the BompAy SAMACHAR, still a popular daily. At Serampore 
in eastern India the Bengali monthiy Dic-Dursan was first 
published by Baptist missionaries in 1818. 

The SaAmBAD KaumupI, founded in 1821 by Bhomani Charan 
Banerjee and taken over later by Ram Mohun Roy, was the 
first vernacular weekly organ of Hindu political and social 
opinion, refuting the statements about Hindus issued by the 
Serampore vernacular press. 

A Hindi newspaper representing the first serial in the 
Devanagari script, the OopuntT MartTunD, appeared in Cal- 
cutta, in 1826. 

Progress was relatively rapid after this. By 1830 there were 
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three dailies, one triweekly, two biweekly, seven weekly, two 
bimonthly, and one monthly in Bengali. Thirty-three 
English periodicals, including the dailies, were appearing in 
Bengal, with 2,205 as the total number of subscribers. In 
Bombay the JAM-E-JAMSHED in Gujarati, still published, 
appeared in 1831 as an organ of the Parsi community. 

The first literary journal began in 1830 in Calcutta, THE 
MIRROR OR THE POLITICAL AND LITERARY REGISTER. 

In the second half of the century modern communications 
developed in India as elsewhere, with a corresponding growth 
in news intelligence. In 1851 the first Indian telegraph line 
opened in Calcutta. Two hundred seventy-four miles of rail- 
way were opened in 1857. The sea cable between India and 
England was completed in 1860, and in 1865 a land wire 
between the two countries was in operation. The last great 
link of communication before the wireless was the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869. Not long after, in 1885, the spirit 
of political unrest and national awakening crystallized with 
the organization of the All India National Congress to give a 
great spur to serial publication both in the vernaculars and 
in English. The INDIAN SocrAL REFORMER started publication 
in Bombay in 1890, advocating women’s education, the 
abolition of caste, and other reforms. 

Toward the end of the century weekly and technical jour- 
nalism became a feature of the Indian newspaper world. A 
start in original scientific serial writing had been made as 
early as 1784 with the founding of the Asiatic Society (now 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal) by Sir William Jones. 
The Society published a journal which later incorporated 
other similar ventures, GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE, the INDIAN 
Review, and the JOURNAL OF ForEIGN ScIENCE. English has 
been almost exclusively the language of scientific publications, 
and it is only within the last 20 years that the vernaculars have 
assumed any position in the educational world. 

Scientific organizations—of which a few of the most prom- 
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inent are the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
(Calcutta), the National Academy of Science (Allahabad), 
the Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), the Indian Chem- 
ical Society (Calcutta), and the Indian Science News Associa- 
tion (Calcutta)—stand on a par with similar groups elsewhere 
in the world. Their publications should be in all scientific 
libraries. About half of the reputable scientific journals of 
India, of which there are over one hundred, are abstracted 
by the leading British and American abstracting journals. 

In 1905 the international significance of India was empha- 
sized by the founding of the Associated Press of India. India’s 
engineering and commercial prominence was recognized in 
the last decade of the nineteenth century by the appearance 
of three highly important serials, still published: CaprrAat, 
INDIAN ENGINEERING, and the EASTERN ENGINEER. 

The publications of the Government of India, of which a 
majority are serial, regularly fill an annual Catalog of Civil 
Publications of over 300 pages. Most of these are technical 
or scholarly. In addition to these the provincial governments 
and several of the Indian states publish similar serials. 

The best concise description of the scientific and technical 
journals of India can be found in Chapter 18 of THE INDIAN 
Press by Margarita Barns, published in London by George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., in 1940. This is the best study of the 
whole subject of the press in India. 

The universities—-Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Alla- 
habad, Delhi, Agra, Nagpur, Aligarh, Lucknow, Dacca, Patna, 
Hyderabad (Osmania University), Benares, Mysore, Travan- 
core, Andhra (Waltair), and Annamalai (Chidambaram, 
Madras Presidency) — and a number of colleges, museums, 
and libraries regularly publish reports, monographs, bulletins, 
and periodical journals. So also the cultural societies, of 
which there are many. A few of the important-ones, in addition 
to those already mentioned and those represented in the bibli- 
ography, are the following: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
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Institute (Poona), Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Patna), 
Biochemical Society (Calcutta), Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay Historical Society, Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, Indian Botanical Society (Bangalore), Indian 
Economic Association (Allahabad), Indian Geographical 
Society (Madras), Indian Library Association (Calcutta), 
Indian Political Science Association (Allahabad), Indian Re- 
search Institute (Calcutta), Linguistic Society of India (La- 
hore), Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work 
(Bombay), Society of Biological Chemists (Bangalore), and 
the United Provinces Historical Society (Allahabad). 

Medical societies publishing currently are: All-India Insti- 
tute of Public Health and Hygiene (Calcutta), Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine, Haffkine Institute (Bombay), King 
Edward VII Pasteur Institute of Southern India (Coonoor), 
King Edward VII Pasteur Institute and Medical Research 
Institute (Shillong), and the King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine (Coonoor). 

Some industrial organizations publish reports periodically, 
such as the Tisco Review of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. 

Printing methods in India have kept pace with the output. 
Following the development of the printing fonts for the chief 
vernaculars has come the typewriter for several of them and 
finally printing by monotype and linotype. Linotype is suc- 
cessfully used for the Devanagari script of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi, Gujarati, and Marathi; for the Tamil and the Bengali 
scripts; and it will soon be available for Urdu and for the 
Singhalese of Ceylon. Leading newspapers, the government, 
and large printing establishments are turning out printed mate- 
rials in quantity by the linotype process equal to any printing 
in the West. India is famous for the prodigious amount of her 
printing. It has been stated that her scientific and other 
scholarly publications currently are greater in volume than 
those of all the rest of the world. Allowing for exaggeration, 
we may still take this as significant, since only 12 percent of the 
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389,000,000 inhabitants is literate. According to the 1941 
Census the potential reading public cannot be much more 
than 40,000,000, of which only 300,000 are literate in the 
English language. 

In 1941 the Government of India listed 528 serial publica- 
tions of popular significance with paid circulations of over 500 
each. Of these, 437 are published in British India—111 in 
English or partly in English, 326 in the vernaculars. Ninety- 
one are published in the Indian states—18 in English, 73 in 
the vernaculars. The highest paid circulation of any one is a 
little over 60,000, claimed by only three dailies and one weekly, 
three of which are in English and one in Bengali. To com- 
plete the picture, six serials of the same class are published in 
French and Portuguese India, four in Portuguese, one in 
Marathi, and one in Tamil and French—with a total paid 
circulation of 12,700. 

In all of India the total paid circulation of these publications 
is slightly less than 3,000,000 spread over 534 titles. (Time 
alone has a circulation of over 1,000,000.) Of this number 
the circulation of items published in the Indian states is only 
a little over 200,000. ‘The English press has a paid circulation 
of slightly more than a million, of which 50,000 is accounted 
for in the states. 

It is clear from the figures that small paid circulation is the 
bane of Indian serial publications. Undoubtedly many more 
than 3,000,000 of the 40,000,000 literates read the serials, but 
certainly not many more can afford to buy even one item with 
any regularity. The history of the press in India has been a 
struggle to survive against persistent poverty and illiteracy, 
and a natural preoccupation with politics and national devel- 
ment involving a constant clash with officialdom. In the 
face of its difficulties it can today rightly boast of the high 
standard of content with which it serves the Indian reading 
public. 

The serial literature of India is complete in its range of 
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interest. All the publications mentioned in this article are 
received currently by the Library of Congress, as well as those 
listed in the selected, basic bibliography which follows: 

The principal newspapers are: THE Hinpu, published in Madras; the 


Times oF Inp1A, Bombay; the STaR oF Inp1A, a Muslim paper, published in 
Calcutta; and THE STATESMAN, published simultaneously in New Delhi and 


Calcutta. 


For industries and trade a few of the best periodicals are: 

BuLLeTInS OF INDIAN INDUSTRIAL REsEARCH, No. 1— , 1936— . Industrial 
Research Bureau, India. Delhi, Manager of Publications. 

CapiTtaL. A weekly journal of commerce, industry and finance. Vol. 1- , 
1888— . Calcutta. 

GEOLOGICAL, MINING AND METALLURGICAL Society oF INp1A. Calcuttai 
JournaL. Vol. 1-, 1926-. Quarterly. Butietin, No. 1-, 
March 31, 1937- . 

INDIAN ENGINEERING. Vol. 1— , 1887— . Calcutta, Indian Engineering, 
300 Bowbazar St. Monthly. Supplement, Mane In INp1A; a national 
review of Indian industries and allied importations. Calcutta, The 
Calcutta General Printing Co., Ltd., 1936- . 

Tue INDIAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, issued under the authority 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Vol. 1— , Feb. 
1931— . Delhi, Published for the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, 1933- . 

Tue INDIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL. Vol. 1— ,1891— . Bombay, Surya Mahal, 
Military Square, Fort. Monthly. 

Tue INDIAN TRADE JOURNAL. Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Government of India. Vol. 1— , 1906- . Delhi, Manager 
of Publications. Weekly. 


Indian physicists have world renown. THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF Puysics 

. AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION 

or SciENCE reports their work. It has been published since 1917 at the 
Association’s headquarters in Calcutta. 

The Bombay Natural History Society founded in 1863 has published its 
Journal since 1886. 

For the medical science there is THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL 
REsEARCH, published monthly since 1913 under the authority of the Indian 
Research Fund Association by Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta. Veteri- 
nary science has been largely the province of Government, which publishes 
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THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HusBANDRY, 
Calcutta, Government of India, Central Publications Branch, 1931-33; 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1933-— . 

For general science there are INDIAN ScrENCE ABsTRACTS, being an anno- 
tated bigliography of science in India, edited by Baini Prasad for the 
National Institute of Sciences in India at Calcutta since 1936; and ScreNcE 
AND CULTURE, which is semi-popular in scope and includes reports on 
research in the humanities, published since 1936 by the Indian Science 
News Association, Calcutta. 

Social science in general is well represented by the JouRNAL OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society OF Bomsay, published since 1891. 

The Lasour GAzeETTE, published monthly since 1921 by the Labour 
Office, Government of Bombay, traces national and international labor 
problems. 


The science of education has recently claimed great attention, and in 1936 
the All-India Federation of Educational Associations began the monthly 
publication of the INDIAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Indian law is represented in prolific publications of all sorts. One of the 
best periodicals is THE INDIAN LAw JouRNAL, published monthly in Madras 
since 1906. 

Islamic culture receives scholarly treatment in the quarterly journai of 
that name, published since 1927 by the Islamic Culture Board, etc., in 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Among the best general cultural reviews are: 


Asiatic Society OF BENGAL. Calcutta. JOURNAL, 1st series, vols. 1-75, 
1832-1915. Proceepincs, 1865-1904. 28 vols. JouRNAL AND Pro- 
CEEDINGS, new series, vol. 1— , 1905—- . Memoirs, vol. 1- , 1905- . 


New Inp1An ANTIQUARY, a monthly journal of oriental research in archaeol- 
ogy, history, art, epigraphy, ethnology, folklore, geography, history, lan- 
guages, linguistics, literature, numismatics, philosophy, religion and all 
subjects connected with Indology. Vol. 1— , April 1938- . Bombay, 
Karnatak Pub. House. 

History, art, and music have: 


JoURNAL OF INDIAN History. Vol. 1— , 1922— . Madras, G. S. Press. 
Published three times a year. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN SocrETY OF ORIENTAL ArT, Vol. 1- , 1933-. 
Calcutta. 

JouRNAL OF THE Music AcapEeMy, Mapras; a quarterly devoted to the 
advancement of the science and art of music. Vol. 1— , January 
1930— . 
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The two best known literary magazines with articles on current events in 


general are: 
InpIAN Review. Vol. 1- , 1900- . Madras, G. A. Nateson and Co. 
Monthly. 
Tue Mopern Review. Vol. 1— ,1907- . Calcutta, The Modern Review 
Office. Monthly. 
In the field of pictorial journalism THe ILLUsTRATED WEEKLY oF INDIA, 
published by Bennett, Coleman and Co., Ltd., at the Times of India Press, 
Bombay, has led the field since 1878. 


Two publications of the Government of India are indispensable: The 
GazeTTE oF INnpIA, published every Saturday in five parts and a supple- 
ment by the Government of India Central Publication Branch, covering 
government events; and INDIAN INFORMATION, published fortnightly since 
August 25, 1937, by the Bureau of Public Information of the Government 
of India at New Delhi, and now obtainable directly from the British Infor- 
mation Services, 1336 New York Ave. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Horace I. PoLEMAN 
Chief of the Indic Section, Asiatic Division 


News Out of Ethiopia 


IS MAJESTY HAILE SELASSIE I, emperor of 

Ethiopia, who had been in exile since May 5, 1936, 

returned to Addis Ababa, his capital city, on May 5, 
1941. The Negarit Gazeta, begun in March 1942 and published 
monthly or oftener at the Government Press by the Ministry of 
the Pen, includes all the official acts of His Majesty, proclama- 
tions, legislations, rules, orders, appointments, as well as other 
notices of public interest. ‘The earliest legislation included in 
the first issue of the gazette for March 1942, dates from January 
1942. Appointments of ministers and other high officials were 
made as early as May 10, 1941, five days after the reentry into 
Addis Ababa. Negarit Gazeta is printed in Amharic, the off- 
cial language, with parallel English text. 
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Attempts to eradicate the effects of 5 years of Italian domi- 
nation over Ethiopia are reflected in the gazette. A proclama- 
tion of January 31, 1942, confers upon the British commander 
in East Africa temporary local powers for the administration, 
control, and evacuation of all Italian civilians. A proclamation 
of October 31st announces compensation for lands acquired 
by the Italians. 

Sir Stephen Gaselee, the erudite librarian of the British 
Foreign Office, says in THE Lisrary, 4th series, XI, pp. 93-96 
(1930-31), that the first press in Ethiopia was established by 
the Emperor Menelik about 1908 to print a small newspaper 
Aimiro (Intelligence). Of this four-page weekly in Amharic, 
the Library has the issues from September 11, 1926 to September 
10, 1927. The second was started in 1920 at the expense of 
Tafari Makonnen, who became His Majesty Haile Selassie I 
on November 2, 1930. From January 1925 through the spring 
of 1936,.at the time of the Italian invasion, this press pub- 
lished a weekly also in Amharic called Berhanena Salam (Lumieére 
et Paix). Of this the Library has most of the issues. 

Of the books and pamphlets printed by the press of the 
Berhanena Salam, the Library has 36 items, being nearly the 
whole output for the period 1923-30. ‘These reflect the state 
of culture in Ethiopia. Many are religious works and texts. 
There is a book of modern Ethiopian biographies, a collection 
of Ethiopic poetry, an Amharic grammar, an arithmetic, a 
universal history, a world geography, a calendar, regulations 
for loans, a manual on government and administration to 
people, narratives of two trips abroad by Tafari Makonnen, etc. 

During the period previous to May 5, 1936, there seems to 
have been only a single newspaper issued in a language other 
than Amharic. Of this weekly, Le Courrier d’ Ethiopie, the 
Library has issues for the period September 3, 1926 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1937. : 

For the period of Italian occupation, the Library has the 
Giornale Ufficiale del Governo Generale dell’ Africa Orientale Italiana 
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from its beginning in November 1936 until May 1940. The 
text is mainly in Italian, but some notices are also in Amharic, 
Of the newspaper Corriére dell’ Impero the Library has 1937 (the 
second year) and 1938 until mid-July. The Corriére was 
issued triweekly through February 1938, and contained regu- 
larly an Amharic page or section. After it became a daily on 
March 1, 1938, Italian only was used. 


James B. CuILps 
Assistant Director for Planning, 
Acquisitions Department 


The First Protestant Hymn Book 


Church in Wittenberg on October 31st, 1517, but the 

response from Rome was slow. The Diet of Worms 
finally excommunicated him on April 26th, 1521, and nearly 
another year had passed before Luther left his seclusion in the 
Wartburg to return to his colleagues at Wittenberg. His ideas 
for a modified church service began to germinate only in the 
years after 1522. In 1523 he began to issue broadsides—trans- 
lations of medieval Latin hymns, metrical versions of the Psalms, 
pious parodies written to familiar melodies. Occasionally, the 
melodies themselves were given. But the broadsides were so 
ephemeral that practically none has survived that can be 
safely dated before 1524. Somewhat more of them are extant 
from 1524. A detailed bibliography is given by Lucke.! 

The first four collections of Luther’s chorales appeared in 
1524, and bibliographers have quarreled for over a century 
about the exact order of their appearance. As late as 1903, 
Friedrich Zelle published his little book, Das dlteste lutherische 


| UTHER tacked his 95 theses to the door of the Castle 
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Haus-Gesangbuch, in which he maintained that one of the 
Enchiridions, published that year in Erfurt, was the earliest. 
With the publication in 1923 of the thirty-fifth volume of the 
Weimar Kritische Gesamtausgabe of Luther’s works, under the 
editorship of W. Lucke and others, the controversy seems to 
have been settled. According to Lucke, the honor of being the 
first on the scene goes to the little volume, familiarly known from 
the number of chorales it contains, as the ‘‘Achtliederbuch,”’ or 
more literally as the Etlich Cristlich lider | Lobgesang, uti Psalm, dem 
rai-/ nen wort Gottes gemess, auss der | heyligé schrifft, durch mancher-/ley 
hochgelerter gemacht, in der | Kirchen zit singen, wie es dann | zum tayl 
berayt zis Wittenberg | in ubung ist. | wittenberg. | M.D. Xiiij. (In the 
original, punctuation is indicated by a slanting dash. In the 
transcription above, dashes have been replaced by commas, and 
the slanting dashes used to indicate breaks in the lines.) 

A few months later came the two Erfurt publications, with 
almost the same titles and contents, but issued by different 
printers. Lhe one with the, title starting Enchiridion, Oder 
eyn Handbuchlein was set up at the Schwartzen Hornn, bey der 
Kremer brucken; the other, starting Eyn Enchiridion oder Hand- 
buchlen, was printed yn der Permenter gassen, zum Ferbefass. 
Both are of the greatest rarity. Of the second, only one copy 
is known to survive, in the Marktkirchenbibliothek in Goslar. 
Of the first, Strassburg had the only extant copy up until 
1870, when it was‘destroyed by fire. It is providential that 
Karl Reinthaler in 1848 issued this particular work in facsimile, 
of which one of the Library’s two copies bears the presentation 
inscription from the editor to the great scholar of evangelical 
church music, Carl von Winterfield. 

Thus far, the broadsides and collections had at most provided 
single melodies for the chorales. ‘Towards the end of the year, 
Luther called Johann Walther (1496-1570) from Torgau to 
Wittenberg, and set him to preparing settings for four voices. 
The collection was published the same year in part-book form 
at Wittenberg by Joseph Klug, and reprinted the following 
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year in Worms by Peter Schéffer. No complete set of parts 
exists for the first edition—Lucke knew of only two tenor parts, 
one bass, and one defective Discant—but the Berlin library is 
credited with a complete set of the parts for the second edition. 
Walther’s arrangements, however, can be studied from Otto 
Kade’s reconstituted scores, published in Volume 7 of the 
Publikationen alterer Musikwerke (1878). As the first official 
collection, authorized by Luther and prepared under his 
shadow, the work has always been given a place of primary 
importance. But it should be recognized that the German 
chorale was a basic contribution largely because it offered a 
previously unexploited musical form suitable for congrega- 
tional singing. Four-part polyphonic settings obviously serve 
no such purpose. 

Many scholarly studies of the German chorale have appeared 
in the last century, yet except for a very few recent volumes, 
almost every study, large or small, falls into one or more of 
three categories. First and most valuable are the bibliogra- 
phies. Second, there are the works devoted solely to the study 
of the corpus of chorales generally attributed to Martin Luther. 
Chorales not within the comparatively limited corpus are ne- 
glected. ‘The third type has a very practical purpose—to 
popularize for modern congregations by lending them the 
glamor of a far distant origin those chorales which are still 
sung in German churches. The first explains nothing; the 
second is fundamentally dedicated to the greater glory of 
Martin Luther, considered as a gigantic leader of men, not as 
the foremost representative of a vast social upheaval; the third 
is incomplete since it selects the materials to be studied from 
modern survivors. By none of these methods are the real roots 
of the chorale uncovered. When modern historical methods 
are finally applied, and the chorale is studied as a social phe- 
nomenon, the emphasis placed on Luther’s “‘official’’ four-part 
songbook may have to be shifted further back to the unofficial 
but highly popular broadsides, ‘‘Achtliederbuchs”’, and “‘En- 
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chiridions’’, where the chorales are given in their simple and 
original forms. 

When this time comes, the Library’s recently acquired copies 
of the Etlich Cristlich lider may assume a prestige and a value out 
of all proportion to their size. The purchase of both copies 
was made possible by the trust fund of the Friends of Music in 
the Library of Congress. They are beautifully and similarly 
bound, the earlier in full red morocco, the later in dark blue, 
with narrow gilt borders on the inside and out. 

The two issues of the first edition of the Achiliederbuch may be 
easily identified by use of Lucke’s careful bibliography (p. 
336-337), but apparently by no other means. Before 1923, the 
bibliographies gave only two issues, one with an “X”’ missing 
from the date, making it read 1514, and the other with the 
correct date of 1524. Lucke was able to break down the first 
issue by using other criteria than the title itself. All three 
issues have a border on the title-page, made up of four separate 
wood cuts. The blocks at the sides and bottom remain the 
same throughout,? but the first issue has, instead of the more 
conventional flower design used on the two later issues,’ a pic- 
ture of Christ with hand upraised making the sign of the Trinity. 
From these blocks, it is also possible to identify the printer, 
since they were used in different combinations on other books of 
the period issued in Nuremberg by Jobst Gutknecht. Other 
minor changes and corrections in the text confirm the division 
into three issues, identified by Lucke with the symbols Ala,? 
Ala,? and Ala.* The Library’s two new copies are of the second 
and third types. In addition, Lucke describes a second edition, 
Alb, with the same imprint, but published in Augsburg by 
Melchior Ramminger. The contents are identical, but in- 
numerable alterations in spelling have been introduced to 
allow for the differences in the dialects of the two regions, 
and different wood cuts have been used throughout, both for 
the title-borders and the melodies of the chorales, The 
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Library acquired a copy of this issue in 1931, listed in the 
annual report for that year (pp. 225-26). 

Although not quite so rare as the other 1,524 collections, 
copies of the Achliederbuch are nonetheless extremely scarce, 
None are listed in the published catalogs of the British Museum 
or the Bibliothéque Nationale. Only two other copies are 
known to be in the United States. The present location of 
one is not known; a copy of A/a? is in the Morgan Library in 
New York. Lucke locates one perfect and one imperfect copy 
of Ala,! two copies of Ala,? five copies of Ala,’ and five copies 
of Alb, all in Germany. Their distribution, however, is so 
broad that only the libraries at Wolfenbiittel, Berlin, Hannover, 
and Munich can lay claim to as many as two issues. The only 
institution where three variant printings may be set up side by 
side for study is the Library of Congress. 


RicHarp S. HILi 
Reference Librarian, Music Division 


1 W. Lucke and Hans J. Moser: D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 
35. Band; Weimar, Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1923. There is a foreword by Karl 
Drescher and a short contribution at the end by O. Albrecht, but Lucke was chiefly 
responsible for the bibliographies and texts, and Moser for the music. The work is 
identified in my text by one or the other name, depending on who wrote the section 
involved. 

2 Reproduced respectively in Plates 120,1 (with the side columns reversed 120,3 
(bottom block inverted) of Johannes Luther’s Die Titeleinfassungen der Reformationszeit, 
Leipzig, Rudolf Haupt [1909-1914]. 

3 Cf. Johannes Luther, of. cit. The block used in the first issue is given in Plate 124; 
that used in later issues in Plate 120,2, inverted. 
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American Painter-Etchers 


{ OST great painters are great draftsmen, yet they 
have used line and monochrome only as shorthand 
guides to the fuller medium of polychrome. Very 

few painters are equally good in paint and in black and white. 

Among the notable exceptions are Montegna, a great drafts- 

man in the low-tone modeling of his paintings, and Rem- 

brandt, master of chiaroscuro, men whose interest in mono- 
chrome shows through their work in color; Lucas van Leyden, 

Goya, and Whistler also come to mind. 

But in nineteenth century America fewer than half a dozen 
good painters achieved first-rate work in etching. One is 
Frank Benson, represented on the walls of the Library of 
Congress by four medallions of New England maidens sym- 
bolic of the seasons. He seems, in fact, to be two artists. In 
his early career he did little or no etching, but since 1912 he 
has produced the great series of drypoints of wildfowl for which 
he is now famous. The Library owns 101_of his etchings and 
four of his lithographs. 

With four other Americans of this period—Duveneck (1848- 
1919), Hassam (1859-1935), Weir (1852-1919), and Wood- 
bury (1864—1940)—painting was throughout the chief expres- 
sion. Duveneck’s etchings cover only five years (1880-1885), 
and Weir’s six (1887-1893); but it was Weir’s failing eyesight 
that probably explains his short career as an etcher. Childe 
Hassam had won medals for painting as early as 1889, but he 
began seriously to etch only in 1915; he both painted and 
etched until his death. 

Of all this group Charles Woodbury was the most interested 
in line drawing; he started to etch in the eighties before he 
had a reputation as a painter. He practiced both phases of 
his art until his death. 
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Of the 30 known plates by Duveneck the Library of Con- 
gress owns examples of 15. In 1940 Mrs. Childe Hassam gave 
to the Library a memorial collection of 30 etchings and 30 
lithographs by her husband. In the same year Mrs. Charles 
B. Perkins, executrix of the: late Charles Woodbury’s estate, 
added 10 of his prints to the collection of 50 already in the 
Library. This year the Division of Fine Arts decided to bring 
together an appropriate representation of the etchings of 
J. Alden Weir. Through the kindness of Miss Irene Weir, niece 
of the artist and herself an etcher and a friend of the Library, 
Weir’s family became interested, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Mahonri Young, made available 79 fine proofs which we have 
just acquired. These bring the Library’s collection up to a 
total of 93 out of the 123 plates listed in the catalog of Weir’s 
work. It is appropriate that this distinguished collection was 
made possible by the Pennell fund. It takes its place with 
the Pennell collection of Whistleriana. It is of some historical 
interest that J. Alden Weir’s father, Robert W. Weir, was 
professor of drawing at West Point when Whistler was a cadet. 
In the Lire or JAMEs McNerLt WHIsTLER, the Pennells quote 
the younger Weir: 

I remember, as a boy, my father showing me his [Whistler’s] work, which 
at that time hung in what was known as the Gallery of the Drawing Acad- 
emy. There were about 10 works by him framed. From the start he 


showed evidences of a talent later proved to be unique in those fine and 
rare qualities, hard to be understood by the majority. 


But, it should be added, so very well understood by Alden Weir. 

Both Weir and Hassam studied in Paris, where they first met, 
and both were influenced by the impressionist principle of 
luminosity through broken color. As members of the Ten 
American Painters they were in the forefront of impressionism 
in this country. 

Thus a comparison of the work of the two men is of particular 
interest. Weir, the older, had been schooled academically. 
Though both painters were interested in light and atmosphere, 
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Weir was even more interested in the expression of moods. 
Where Weir was guided by feeling, Hassam undertook a scien- 
tific analysis of color and tried to render by this technique 
brilliant effects of shimmering sunlight in literal scenes. 

The contrast in etching is even greater. Neither is much 
concerned with drawing or with the etcher’s line. Both use 
the needle informally, rapidly, to produce the painter’s effects 
they seek. But Hassam is interested chiefly in landscapes, 
expressing amazingly well in black and white much of the 
sunlight which his oils convey; the technique is sometimes 
reminiscent of the inimitable Zorn. By contrast Weir’s major 
work consists chiefly of portraits and interior studies with full 
tones and rich, soft shadows. Eighteen plates done on a 6-week 
visit to the Isle of Man constitute the bulk of his work in land- 
scape, and these have rather more the character of quick 
sketches in pen and ink than the studied craftsmanship of the 
etcher. 


LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 
Chief, Division of Fine Arts 


In Honor of the Constitution 


N THE MORNING of July 4, 1788, sunrise at Phila- 
delphia was saluted with a full peal from the bells 
of Christ Church and a discharge of cannon from a ship 

in the harbor. On this twelfth anniversary of the American 
Declaration of Independence Philadelphia was preparing also 
to celebrate the adoption of the Constitution, which 10 States 
had ratified, thus making it the basic law of the land. 

In the seven preceding years the government under the 
Articles of Confederation had proved ineffectual. As a result 
the Congress of the Confederation called a General Convention 
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which completed its historic work on September 28, 1787, and 
sent the new Constitution to the State legislatures for ratifica- 
tion and adoption. ‘The States were slow to act, and it was not 
until June of the next year that nine, the required number, had 
acted affirmatively. Pennsylvania, acting in December 1787, 
was the second State to ratify. Philadelphia, having been the 
seat of the convention, was particularly interested in the final 
adoption, as this 4th of July celebration indicates. 

There were probably elaborate preparations for the celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia. One indication of this is a broadside, 
recently acquired by the Library of Congress, announcing the 
Order of Procession, in honor of the Establishment of the Constitution 
of the United States. To parade precisely at Eight o°Clock in the 
morning, of Friday, the 4th of July 1788 . . . The broadside meas- 
ures 16 by 13 inches; it was printed at Philadelphia by Hall 
and Sellers and is apparently rare, the only other known copy 
being in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Divided into four columns, the text outlines the formation of 
the parade. ‘The largest group was made up of representatives 
of the trades and professions, but members of the courts, 
municipal officials, the College of Physicians and the University 
of Pennsylvania, the local clergy, several units of infantry, one 
band, and most of the local societies were represented. Accord- 
ing to one account over 5,000 people took part in the procession. 

Trades and professions had elaborate floats. On the float 
sponsored by the printers, stationers, and bookbinders, a 
complete printing press was set up, and during the procession 
copies of a prophetic ode, composed for the occasion by Francis 
Hopkinson, were struck off and thrown to the people: 


Oh for a muse of fire! to mount the skies 
And to a list’ning world proclaim... . 
Behold! behold! an empire rise! 

An Aera new, Time as he flies, 

Hath enter’d in the book of fame. 
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On Alleghany’s tow’ring head 

Echo shall stand—the tidings spread, 

And o’er the lakes and misty floods around, 
An AERA NEw resound. 


See! where Columbia sits alone, 

And from her star bespangled throne, 

Beholds the gay procession move along, 

And hears the trumpet, and the choral song. . . 
She hears her sons rejoice . . . 

Looks into future times, and sees 

The num’rous blessings Heav’n decrees, 

And with Her plaudit joins the gen’ral voice. 


These are the first two stanzas. A text of the ode, 35 lines, 
presumably complete, appeared 4 days later, July 9, in the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE. 

On July 23, 1788, a similar celebration was held in New 
York City. New York State did not ratify the Constitution 
until July 25th, but New York City decided to celebrate it 
ahead of time. The broadside setting forth the order of 
procession of this parade was also recently purchased: Order 
of Procession in Honor of the Constitution of the United States. . 
Wednesday Morning the 234 of July. . . It measures 16 by 10 
inches. No other copy is recorded. The make-up of the 
various divisions in the parade itself is similar to that of the 
earlier demonstration in Philadelphia. 

It is through such minor sources as these that we are able 
to see and to interpret more accurately the history of a remote 
past. And since great events do not happen of themselves, it 
is necessary for our better understanding of a period or of an 
event that we study the common behavior of people who were 
alive at the time. 


FREDERICK R. GorFr 
Acting Chief, Rare Book Collection 
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Recent Americana 


HE EARLIEST significant imprint recently added to 

the Library is a 34-page tract by William Penn. The 

first part of THE CONTINUED Cry OF THE OPPRESSED FOR 
Justice, published anonymously at London in 1675, describes 
the recent persecutions of the Quakers, and finds ‘‘such 
severities’ inconsistent with the true limits of civil and eccle- 
siastical authority. Another London-printed tract is the rare 
LITHOBOLIA: OR, THE STONE-THROWING Devit of Richard 
Chamberlayne, issued in 1698, which describes the activity of 
a Poltergeist in “‘George Waltons family, at a place call’d Great 
island in the province of New-Hantshire in New-England,” 
who flung about brick-bats, hammers, mauls, and spit for 
some 3 months. 

Two London imprints 45 years apart relate to the imperial 
struggle for the North American continent between Britain 
and France. The first is a 34-page pamphlet discussing the 
colonial aspects of the negotiations which issued in the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and so brought to an end the War of the Spanish 
Succession: A LETTER From A WeEst-INDIA MERCHANT TO A 
GENTLEMAN AT TUNBRIDGE, CONCERNING THAT PART OF THE 
FRENCH PROPOSALS, WHICH RELATES TO NORTH-AMERICA, 
AND PARTICULARLY NEWFOUNDLAND (London, 1712). The 
second is a military history of the initial period of the Seven 
Years’ War, or French and Indian War, so disastrous to 
British arms in the New World. A REvIEW OF THE MILITARY 
OPERATIONS IN NORTH-AMERICA; FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE FRENCH HOSTILITIES ON THE FRONTIERS OF VIRGINIA IN 
1753, TO THE SURRENDER OF OsWEGO, ON THE 14TH OF AUGUST 
1756 (London, 1757) is a small book anonymously published 
by William Livingston, a member of the prominent New York 
family and later famous as a Revolutionary leader, who is 
said to have had the assistance of other hands in its preparation. 
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The Library has recently acquired two books on Indian 
captivities. The first began at that surrender of Oswego with 
which William Livingston’s narrative concludes. FRENCH AND 
INDIAN CRUELTY: EXEMPLIFIED IN THE LIFE AND VARIOUS 
VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE, OF PETER WILLIAMSON (1759), was 
“printed for the unfortunate author” at London, and had 
reached the fourth edition by the time our copy was struck off. 
It regaled the English public with first-hand details of savage 
manners, customs, and dress. A later publication of 36 pages 
is A Brier NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTIVITY AND SUFFERINGS OF 
Ltr. NATHAN’L SEGAR, WHo Was TAKEN PRISONER BY THE 
INDIANS AND CARRIED TO CANADA, DURING THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY War (1825), which bears the rare and desirable 
imprint of Paris, Maine, where it was printed at the Observer 
office and published at the Oxford Bookstore. A more pleasant 
aspect of race relations is mirrored in a third work, A GENUINE 
LETTER From Mr. JOHN BRAINERD [sic], A MISSIONARY TO THE 
INDIANS IN AMERICA, AND MINISTER TO A CONGREGATION OF 
INDIANS, AT BETHEL IN East JERSEY, TO HIS FRIEND IN ENGLAND 
(London, 1753). The best that our fathers could do was to 
try to make Presbyterians out of the redskins, as this Scotch 
society for Propagating the Gospel tried to do. We feel little 
surprise that Mr. John Brainerd was moved to set forth in this 
16-page tract “the difficulties and discouragements that 
attend his mission among those savages.” 

An item from the Old South shows how workmanlike a 
volume a country newspaper-editor-printer could turn out 
in 1834. It is a 300-page North Carolina imprint, printed 
and published by George Howard at the office of The Tar- 
borough Free Press. In 1830 the Kehukee Baptist Association 
held session at Morattock Meeting House, and determined to 
publish a continuation of that history of their association which 
Elders Lemuel Burkitt and Jesse Read had written in 1803. 
Elder Joseph Biggs, pastor of the Church at Skewarkey, was 
commissioned to perform the literary labor, with the assistance 
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of a committee of five elders to gather information. At the 
meeting of 1833, at the Falls of Tar River, it was found that 
an insufficient number of subscriptions had been received to 
cover the cost of publication, so “‘a collection was taken up 
in their body”? which finally made it possible to go to press, 
and in the following year appeared A Concise History OF THE 
KEHUKEE Baptist AsSOCIATION, FROM ITs ORIGINAL RISE TO 
THE PRESENT TIME, which reprinted the original work of Burkitt 
and Read, save for the history of the individual churches. 
The work of Elder Biggs begins on page 159; but it must be 
admitted that his work, in comparison with that of his prede- 
cessors, is dryly annalistic and humdrum. Nevertheless, there 
are some rewarding passages in the biographical sketches 
which are interspersed in the annals, as in that of Elder 
Green Carrowan (1778-1832; on p. 262-67). Young Green, 
although the son of a Baptist preacher, ‘‘from the best infor- 
mation obtained, was among the most profane men that ever 
were raised in Hyde County;” his depravity was evidenced in 
childhood, “‘for being a great mimic, often while his father was 
engaged in the sacred desk he was imitating his gestures out of 
doors.” Nevertheless in his twenty-eighth year he experienced 
a total conversion and soon thereafter total immersion; he 
became a famous preacher almost at once. And until the 
end, “he displayed great ingenuity in communicating his 
ideas by metaphors and crude observations . . . Often therefore 
it happened, that shortly after laughing he would have his 
congregation shedding tears.” It is surprising—or is it?— 
how much of the spirit of the old America can be gathered 
from a book of this kind. 


DonAaLD MuGRIDGE 
Associate Fellow in American History 
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